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HEADLONG HALL. 
(Concluded.) 
Mr. Chromatic now requested Miss Caprioletta to 


ft rthe company with an air. ‘Fhe young lady im. 
' mediately complied, and sang the following simple 


Fs BALLAD. 


“0 Mary, my sister, thy sorrow give o’er, 
Jsoon shall return, girl, and leave thee no more: 
B t with children so fair, and a husband so kind, 
“7 Tshall feel less regret when I leave thee behind. 


BH “I have made thee a bench for the door of thy cot, 
= And more F would give thee, but more I have not; 
ee 4 ‘Sit and think of me there, in the warm summer day, 

9 And give me three kisses my labour to pay.” 


 . She gave him three kisses, and forth did he fare, 

And long did he wander, and no one knew where. 

ay + And long from her cottage, through sunshine and rain, 
She watched his return, but he came not again. 


Her children grew up, and her husband grew gray; 
“5 She sat on the bench through the long summer day ; 
‘SRR (One evening, when twilight was deep on. the shore, 
There came an old soldier, and stood by the door. 


\He asked her for bread, for with toil.he was worn; 
He asked for a bed to repose him till morn; 
@ «In English he-spoke, and none knew what he said, 
“9 sCBat her oatcake and milk on the table she spread: 


a For she guessed at his wants, and she pitied his care, 

; And she hastened-a bed for his rest to prepare; 

Then he sat to his supper, and blithely he sung, 

And she knew the dear sounds of her own native tongue: 


“ Orich are the feasts fn the Englishman’s hall, 

And the wine sparkles bright in the goblets of Gaul ; 
But their mingled attractions I well could withstand, 
For the milk and the oatcake of Meiron's dear land.” 


a “ And art thou a Welshman, old soldier ?” she cried. 
“ Many years have I wandered,” the stranger replied; 
vita “*Twixt Danube and Thames many rivers there be, 
‘3 Bat the bright waves of Cynfael are fairest to me.” 


tt. | *T felled the gray ouk, ere I hastened to roam, 
x And I fashioned a bench for the door of my home; 
And well my dear sister my labour repaid, 
4 Who gave me three kisses when first it was made. 


“Jn the old English soldier thy brother appears ; 
Here is gold in abundance, the saving of years: 
Give me oatcake and milk in return for my store, 
And a seat by thy side on the bench at the door.” 


Various other songs succeeded, which, as we are not 
eet a song-book, we shall lay aside for the pre- 
sen 


A An old squire, who had not missed one of these anni- 
BY Yersaries during more than half.a century, now stood up, 

and, filling a half-pint bumper, pronounced with a sten- 
_ torian voice: “To the immortal memory of Headlong 

Ap-Rhaiader, and to the health of his noble descendant 

and worthy representative!” This example was followed 
a by all the gentlemen present. The harp struck up a 
oa triumphal strain, and, the old squire already mentioned 
rr. _ Voeiferating the first stave, they sang, or rather roared, 
‘i llowing 


 Ap-Cataract Ap-Pistyll Ap-Rhaiader Ap-Headlong ! 


CHORUS. 


Hail to the Headlong! the Headlong Ap Headlong! 

All hail tu the Headlong, the Headlong Ap-Headlong ! 
The Headlong Ap-Headlong 
Ap-Breakneck Ap-Headlong 

Ap-Cataract Ap-Pistyll Ap-Rhaiader Ap-Headlong! 


The bright bowl we steep in the name of the Hcadlong: 
Let the youths pledge it deep to the Headlong Ap-Head- 
’ long, 
And the rosy-lipped lasses, 
Touch the brim as it passes, 
And kiss the red tide for the Headlong Ap-Headlong! 


The loud harp resounds in the hall of the Headlong : 
The light step rebounds in the hall of the Headlong : 
Where shall music invite us, 

Or beauty delight us, 
If not in the hall of the Headlong Ap-Headlong ? 


Huzza! to the health of the Headlong Ap-Headlong ! 
Fill the bowl, fill in floods, to the health of the Headlong! 
Till the streams, ruby glowing, 
On all sides o’erflowing, 
Shall fall in cascades to the health of the Headlong! 
The Headlong Ap-Headlong 
Ap-Breakneck Ap-Headlong 


Squire Headlong returned thanks with an appropriate 
libation, and the company returned to the ball-roo:, 
where they kept it up till sunrise, when the little butler 
summoned them to breakfast. 


CHAPTER, XIV. 


The chorus which celebrated the. antiquity of her 
lineage had been ringing all night in the ears of Miss 
Brindle-mew Grimalkin. Phoebe Tabitha Ap-Headlong, 
when, taking the squire aside, while the visiters were 
sipping their tea and coffee: “Nephew Harry,” said 
she, “I have been noting your behaviour during the 
several stages of the ball and supper; and though I can-| 
not tax you with any want of gallantry, for you area 
very gallant young man, nephew Harry, very gallant— 
I wish I could say as much for every one,” added she, 
throwing a spiteful look towards a distant corner, where 
Mr. Jenkison was sitting with great nonchalance, and at 
the moment dipping a rusk in a cup of chocolate; “ bat 
I lament to perceive that you were at least as well pleased 
with your lakes of milk punch, and your bottles of cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, as with any of your delightful 
partners. Now, though I can readily excuse this degree 
of incombustibility in the descendant of a family so re- 
markable in all ages for personal beauty as ours,. yet I 
lament it exceedingly when F consider that, in conjune- 
tion with your present predilection for the easy life of a 
bachelor, it may possibly prove the means of causing our 
ancient genealogical tree, which has its roots, if I may 
so speak, in the foundations of the world, to. terminate 
suddenly in a point; unless you feel yourself moved by 
my exhortations to follow the example of all your ances- 
‘tors, by choosing yourself a fitting and suitable helpmate 
to immortalise the pedigree of Headlon® Ap-Rhaiader.” 

“ Egad !” said Squire Headlong, “that is very true. 
I'll marry direetly. A good opportunity to fix on some 
one, now they are all here; and Pll pep the question 
without further ceremony.” 

“ What think you,” said the old lady, “ of Miss Nanny 
Glyn-Du, the lineal descendant of Llewelyn Ap-Yor- 
werth ?” 

“She won’t do,” said Squire Headlong. 
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“What say you, then,” ‘said the lady, “to Miss Wil- 
liams, of Pontyglasrhydyrallt, the descendant of the an- 
cient family of" 

“ F don’t like her,” said Squire Headlong; ‘‘ and.as to 
her ancient family, that is a matter of no consequence. 
I have antiquity enough for two. ‘They are all moderns, 
people of yesterday, in comparison with us. What sig- 
nify six or seven centuries, which are the most they can 
make up?” 

“Why, to be sure,” said the aunt, “ on that view of the 
question, it is of no consequence. What think you, then, 
of Miss Owen, of Nidd-y-Gygfraen? She will have six 
thousand a year.” 

“I would not have her,” said Squire Headlong, “ if 
she had fifly.. I’ll think ef somebody presently. I should 
like to be married on the same day with Caprioletta.” 

“Caprioietta.!” said Miss Grimalkin; “without my 
being consulted !” 

“*Gonsulted,” said the squire; “I was commissioned 
to-tell you, but somehow or other J let it slip. However, 
she is going to be married to my friend Mr. Foster, the 
‘ghilosopher.” 
~ “Qh!” said the maiden aunt, “that a daughter of our 
aneient family should marry a philosopher! It is enough 
to make the bones of all the Ap-Rhaiaders turn in their 
graves!” 

“ I happen to be more enlightened,” said Squire Head- 
long, “than any of my ancestors were. Besides, it is 
Caprioletta’s affair, not mine. I tell you the matter is 
settled, fixed, determined ;, and so am I, tu be married on 
the same-day. I don’t know, now EF think of it, whom 
I can choose better than one of the daughters of my 
friend Chromatic.” 

“A Saxon!” said the aunt, turning up her nose, and 
was commencing a vehement remonstrance; but the 
squire, exclaiming “ Music has charms!” flew over to 
Mr. Chromatic, and, with a hearty slap on the shoulder, 
asked him “ how he should like him for a son-in-law ?” 
Mr. Chresnatic, rubbing his shoulder,-and highly delight- 
ed with the proposal, answered, “ Very much indeed :” 
but proceeding to ascertain which of his daughters had 
captivated the squire, the squire demurred, and was un- 
able to satisfy his curiosity. ‘ I hope,” said Mr. Chro- 
matic, “it-may be Tenorina; for I imagine Grazicsa 
has conceived a penchant for Sir Patrick O’Prism.”— 
“ Tenorina, exactly,” said Squire Headlong, and became 
so impatient to bring the matter to a conclusion, that Mr, 
Chromatic undertook to communieate with his daughter 
immediately.. ‘The young lady proved to be as ready as 
the squire, and the preliminaries were arranged in little 
more than five minutes. 

Mr. Chromatic’s. words, that he imagined his daugh- 
ter Graziosa had conceived a penchant for Sir Patrick 
O’Prism, were not lost on the squire, who at once deter- 
mined to have as: any companions in the scrape as 
possible, and who, as.soon as he could tear himself from 
the Mrs. Headlong elect, took three flying bounds across 
the room to the baronet, and said, “So, Sir Patrick, I 
find you and I are going to be married ?” 

“ Are we 7” said Sir Patrick: “then.sure won't I wish 
you joy,. and myself too? for this is the first I have 
heard of it.” 

“Well,” said Squire Headlong, “ I have made up my 
mind to it, and you must not disappoint me.” 

“ To be sure L won't, if I can help it,” said Sir Patrick ; 
“and am very much obliged to you for taking so much 
trouble off my hands. . And pray, now, who is it that I 
am to be metamorphosing into Lady O’Prism ?” 

“ Miss Graziosa Chromatic,” said the squire. 

"Och, violet and vérmillion!” said Sir Patrick ; 
“though I never thought of it before, I dare say she 
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will suit me as well as another; but then you must per- | chicken, would necessitate a great derangement, and but the gentlemen were almost all in the 
suade the ould Orpheus to draw out a few notes of rather | perhaps @ total decomposition, of my corporeal mechan.jtion. This was a fearful dilemma: but a 
a more magical description than those he is se fond of | ism.” _ {investigation brought to light a fow servantsand 
scraping on his crazy violin.” | “Very woll,” said the squire; “then vou are necessi- | gentlemen not above half seas over ; and by an ag 
“To be sure he shall,” said the squire; and imme- | tated to like Mr. Escot better than Mr. Panoscope?” = jdistribution of these rarities, the ree 
diately returning to Mr. Chromatic, concluded the nego- “That is a non sequitur,” said Mr. Cranium. guests were enabled to set forward, with very as 
tiation for Sir Patrick as expeditiously as he had done | “Then this is a sequitur,” said the squire: “ yourjeven chance of not having their necks brokens 
for himself. daughter and Mr. Eseot are necessitated tu love one|they reached home. + a 
The squire next addressed himself to Mr. Escot: |another; and unless you feel necessitated to adhibit = te 
“ Here are three couple of us going'to throw off together, | your consent, they will feel necessitated to dispense with CHAPTER XV : 
with the Reverend Doctor Gaster for whipper-in: now, I |it: since it does not appear to moral and political econo- Th ape i 
think you cannot do better than make the fourth with | mists to be essentially inherent in the eternal fitness of s e squire and rate party of philosophers 
Miss Cephalis ; and then, as my father-in-law that is to | things.” , ; lo a ope h oe possession of. 
be would say, we shall compose a very harmonious oc- | Mr. Cranium fell into a profound reverie: emerging looit ans. Se. 6 ye ormer made a point of 
tave.” from which he said, looking Squire Headlong full in }'°S'"8 ayy as in the accomplishment of a fyy 
“ Indeed,” said Mr. Escot, “ nothing would be more | the face, “Do you think Mr. Escot would give me that object, i did not — many days to elapse 
agreeable to both of us than such an arrangement; but | skull ?” — \ ney pee J eight lnto four was ¢ 
the old gentleman, since I first knew him, has changed, | ©“ Skull!” said Squire Headlong. y i . vedi “a ee of the Reverend Dog! or & 
like the rest of the world, very lamentably for the worse: | “ Yes,” said Mr. Cranium, “the skull of Cadwalla- ok ae ely a mw “9 Secs cea the whole part 
now, we wish to bring him to reason, if possible, though | der.” Pr bi J. € squire having first extracted from ¢ 
we mean to dispense with his consent if he should prove | “ To be sure he will,” said the squire. ‘A A : eo m: Levys aves: o re-assemy 
much longer refractory.” “ Asceriain the point,” said Mr. Cranium. ee = ey s © better enabled, in ity 
“T'll settle him,” said Squire Headlong; and imme- | “ How can you doubt it ?” said the squire. ay Seer to form a correct judgment of 
diately posted up to Mr. Cranium, informing hia that | “I simply know,” said Mr. Cranium, “ that if it were | F180 Dospiallty. 3 
four marriages were about to take place -by way-of a |once in my possession, I would not part with it for any Mr. Jenkison shook hands at parting with hig 











merry winding-up of the Christmas festivities. acquisition on earth, much less for a wife. I have had brother philosophers. “ According to your 
“Indeed!” said Mr. Craniym; “and who are ‘the |one; and as marriage has been compared to a pill, [ can |/Systems, said he, “I ought to congratulate 
parties ?” safely.assert that one's a dose; and my reason for think-|Change for the better, and to condole with 


“In the first place,” said the squire, “ my sister and | ing that he will not part with it is, that its extraordi- change for the worse: though, when I consi 
Mr. Foster: in the second, Miss Graziosa Chromatic |nary magnitude tends to support his system, as much |you have chosen, I should violate every principled 
and Sir Patrick O’Prism: in)the third, Miss Tenorina |as-its very marked protuberances tend to support mine; bability in doing ao. Cag 
Chromatic and your humble servant: and in-the fourth |and you know his own system is of all things the dear-} “ You will do well,” said Mr. Foster, “to follop 








the ignition of the pewder; tie ignition necessitated the | “A slight oscillation of good in the instance of a so-| flected selfishness of family interest, and to substifi 
explosion; the explosion necessitated my sudden fright, | litary individual.” answered Mr. Escot, ** by no means}the Humani nihil alienum puto of youthful philan 
which necessitated my sodden jump; which from a ne- | affects the solidity of my opinions concerning the gene-|the Charity begins at home of maturer years. And) 
cessity equally powerful was in a curvilinear ascent; |ral deterioration of the civilised world: which, when l|accession of individual happiness is acquited by 
the descent, being in 4 corresponding curve, and com- |can be induced to contemplate with feelings of sutis-|oblivion of the general good? Luxury, despotism 
mencing at a point perpendicular to the extreme jine | faction, | doubt not but-that I may. be persuaded-to.be in|avarice have so seized and entangled the nine bai 
i of the edge of the tower, I was, by the necessity of gra- |love.with tortures, and to think charitably of the rack.”* |and ninety-nine out of every thousand of the humalt 
il vitation, attracted, first, through the ivy, and secondly, Saying these words, he flew off as nimbly as Squire|that the matrimonial compact, which ought too 
through the hazel, and thirdly, through the ash, into the | Headlong himself, to impart the happy intelligence to| most easy, the most free, and the most simple of @ 
water beneath. The motive or impulse thus.adhibited-|his beautiful Cephalis. - gagements, is become the most slavish and complit 
i in the person of a drowning man, was as powerful on Mr.Cranium now walked up to Mr. Panoscope to} mere question of finance, a system of bargain, abt 
this material compages as the force of gravitation en | condole with him on the disappointment of their mutual | ter, and commerce, and trick, and chicancry, af 
{ mine; and he could no more help jumping into-the wa- hopes. Mr. Panoscope begged him not to.distress him- mulation, and fraud. Is there one instance in#em 
it ter than I could help falling into it.” self on the subject, observing, that the monotonous sys- sand, in which the buds of first affection are mt f 
“ All perfectly true,” said Squire Headlong ; “tend on | tem of female education brought every individual of the |cruelly and hopelessly blasted by avarice, or am 
i} the same principle you make no distinction between the | sex to so remarkable an approximation of similarity, |T arbitrary power? Females, condemned dur. 
\ man who knocks you down and him who picks you up.” | that no wise man would suffer himself to be annoyed whole flower of their youth to a worse than 
iy 


—to which, by the by, your.consent: is wanted 4 est to every man-of liberal thinking and a philosophical |example. The extensive circle of general philanths : 
“Oho!” said Mr. Cranium. tendency.” which, in the present advanced stage of human pie > 
“ Your daughter,” said Sqnire Headlong. The squire flew over to Mr. Eseot:-“I told you,”|comprehends in its circumference the destinies ol alt 
“ And Mr. Panoscope ?” said Mr:‘Cranium. said he, “I would settle him; but there is a very hard|whole species, originated, and still proceeds, froma Se 
“And Mr. Escot,” said Squire Headlong. condition attached to his compliance.” : narrower circle of domestic effection, which first mm dh 
“What would you have better? -He has ten thou- “TI submit to it,” said Mr. Escot, “be it what it}limits to the empire of selfishness, and, by purify 2" 
sand virtues.” : may.” passions and enlarging the affections of manking by: 
“So has Mr. Panoscope,” said Mr. Cranium; ~* he “ Nothing less,” said Squire Headlong, “than the ab.|given to the views of benevolence an inereasing tt 
has ten thousand a year.” solute and unconditional surrender of the skull of Cad-|illimitable expansion, which will finally diffuse happi a 
“Virtues?” said Squire Headlong. wallader.” ¥ and peace over the whole surface of the world.” 3am 
* Pounds,” said Mr. Cranium. “ E-resign it,” said Mr. Escot. “The affection,” said Mr. Escot, “of two cong 
“ I have set my mind on Mr. Escot,” said the squire. | “The skull is yours,” said the squire, skipping over |spirits, united, not by legal bondage and supepmis 
“I am much obliged to you,” said Mr. Craniam,“ for |to Mr. Cranium. imposture, but by mutual confidence and reciptogs 
dethroning me from my paternal authority.” “I am perfectly satisfied,” said Mr. Cranium. tues, is the only counterbalancing consolation in 
“Who fished you ext of the water?” said Squire | “The lady is yours,” said the squire, skipping back|scene of mischief and misery. But how rarely 
Headlong. to Mr. Escot. the case according to the present system‘of mati we 
“ Whst is that to the purpose?” said Mr. Cranium. | “I am the happiest man alive,” said Mr. Escot. So far from being a central point of expansion am . 
** The whole process of the action was mechanical and | “Come,” said the squire, “ then there is a melioration| great circle of universal benevolence, it seryesia > 
necessary. The application of the poker necessitated }jn the state of the sensitive man.” concentrate the feelings of natural sympathy in ty 
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i “I make this distinction,” said Mr. Cranium, “that | by a Joss-so easily repaired; and that there was much celibacy, irrevocably debarred from the hope o'% 
t I avoid the former as a machine containing a peculiar | truth, though not much elegance, in a remark which he their first affections pointed, will, at a certain pt 
q eataballitive quality, which I have found to be not con- {had heard made on a similar occasion by.a post-captuin life, as the natural delicacy of taste and feeling 19 gi 
sentaneous to my mode of pleasurable existence; but I | of his acquaintance, “ that there never was a fish taken ally worn away by the attrition of society, b 
1} attach no moral merit.or denerit to either of them, as | out of the sea but left another as good. behind.” ing to take up with any coxcomb or scoundre 
there terms are usually employed, seeing that they are | Mr.Cranium replied. that notwo individuals having all that merciless and mercenary gang of cold-blooded 
equally creatures of necessity, and must act as they do | the organs of the skull similarly developed, the universal and assassins called, in the ordinary prostitution 
from the nature of their organisation. I no more blame | resemblance of which Mr. Panoscope had spoken could guage, Sriends, may agree in designating as a, F 
or praise a man for what is called vice or virtue, than I | not pussibly exist. Mr. Panoscope rejoined, and a long choice. Young men, on the other hand, are ay 
tax a tuft of hemlock with malevolence, or discover great | discussion ensued, concerning the comparative influence the same vile superstitions from the company of th 
philanthropy in a field of potatoes, seeing that the men | of natural organisation and artificial education, in which amiable and modest of the opposite sex, to that i 
and the plants are equally incapacitated, by their origi- |the beautiful Cephalis was totally Jost ‘sight of, and miserable victims and outcasts of a world which ds 
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Bi nal internal organisation and the combinations and mo- | which ended, as most controversies do, by each party, call iteelf virtuous, whom that very society, wate 

if difications of external circumstances, from being any | continuing firm in his own opinion, and professing his | !0US stitutions first caused their aberrations—om 

; j thing but what they are.—Quod victus fateare necesse | profound astonishment at the blindness and prejudices. ing them, without er ead * Ey ee ee 
| est.” ; of the other. | morse, to penury, Infamy, and disease—condemns 


ce : - cael 
“ Yet you destroy the hemlock,” said Squire Headlong, In the mean while a great confusion had arisen at seed egal aiir heclaneatoed ae favery, aa 


“and cultivate the potato; that is my way at least.” —_| the outer doors, the departure of the ball-visiters being and spleen; that of the other in frantic folly 
“I do,” said Mr. Craniem, “ because | know that the |impeded by a circumstance which the experience of imtemperance : till at length, on the necks of a 
farinaccous qualities of the potato will tend to preserve | ages bad discovered no means to obviate: the grooms, | enfeebled, so perverted, so distempered both in b 
the great requisites of unity and coulescence in the va- |Coachmen and postilions were all drunk! It was pro-| soy} society throws the yoke of marriage—thal 

rious Constituent portions of my animal republic; and | posed that the gentlemen should officiate in their places : which, once riveted on the necks of its victims, 
that tie hemlock, if gathered by mistake for parsley, | —— them like the poisoned garments of Nessus 7 
chopped up smal! with butter, and eaten with a boiled * J2remy Taylor. What can be expected from these ill-assorted yoke-tom 
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they should drag on their indissoluble 
and growling, and pulling in different 
-.? What can be expected for their wretched 












































death? 


“astite the TRIANGULAR HARMONY of the life of 


=. Avarice conducts him to the abyss of toil and 


me 

@Your theory,” said Mr. Jenkison, “forms an admi- 
Pounterpoise to your example. As far as I am 
by the one, I am repelled by the other. Thus 
sales of my philosophical balance remain eternally 
Seeonderant, and I sce no reason to say of either of 


p, OIXETAI E1Z AIAAO.”* 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


hen one reads of the patronage bestowed 
her countries upon literature and art, it is 
yral to reflect upon what is going on in this 
Sapect in our own. ‘Take Russia, barbarous 
Wassia, as we have been accustomed to call it: 
he emperor is the liberal patron of excellence 
“nevery particular, and it is conceded that the 
‘Anest works of art which can be purchased have 
eady found their way, or are destined to be 
nt, to the palaces of the czar, Lord London- 
ry, Whose recent tour to St. Petersburg and 
scow is now before us, and who enjoyed 
he most perfect intercourse with the imperial 
nily, as well as unlimited liberty to inspect 
» palaces, declares, that though he had visited 
yintimate terms every other important court, 
never knew what magnificence was ‘till he 
| had been to Russia, nor what patronage could 
‘do for public works and art. © 

| As to works of art collected, Lord London- 
\derry declares he cannot describe or enumerate 
| the splendid paintings of masters of various 
| schools, the appropriation of a room to each of 
hom may give some idea of the scale of the 
-attangement of the pictures. A great collec- 
‘tion was made from Sir Robert Walpole’s and 
Lord Orford’s sales, and also from Hope, the 
~ banker, of Amsterdam, and from Malmaison, 
&e. There are at the Hermitage palace alone 
tight famous pictures, said to be of Leonardo 
“da Vinci, and five of Raphael. There are 
Michael Angelos, Andrea del Sartos, Caraccis, 
Camavagios, Titians, Corregios, in numbers. 
Except in Spain, there is no larger collection 
of the Italian school, and the gallery is also 
“very rich in pictures of the Flemish school, 
04 ' Rubens, Sneyders, Teniers, and Vandyke ; and 
“there are.also splendid groups of sculpture, in- 
g ~ ¢luding the great works of Canova. Add to all 
“this the cabinets of engravings, jewels, and 
treasures of every description, and compare the 
“Acquisitions made by this boasting country ! 
- Is it not high time some little effort was 
made by government to acquire good models? 
~ How are the people. to possess taste sufficient 
_ to patronise good artists till they are educated 
to understand. in what excellence consists? 
ere is, and we say it with sorrow, no patron- 
age here which can stimulate to excellence. 
_ Under these circumstances it is the duty of 
~ Titerary men and writers for the press to com- 
dine, and impress on the public mind the ne- 
Cessity for appropriations towards forming libra- 
_ ties, collecting pictures, sculpture, and other 
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* It descends to the shades; ox, in other words, Jt 


Tut, like two ill-tempered hounds, coupled by a ty-] works which mark a high grade of civilisation. 

. We still live in the back-woods in respect to 
these matters, and are contenting ourselves 
eet vickness and suffering, premature decrepi-| With viewing our own faces in splendid mirrors, 
In this, as in every other|reposing on damask sofas, and drinking high- 
civilised society, avarice, luxury, and dis-| priced wines. 
be indulged in than this; the cultivation of the 
Neary seizes on bis ill-gotten spoil; and, while intellect should precede fine looking-glasses ; 
in her enchantments, or groans beneath her|an apartment superbly decorated by the up- 
“disease bursts upon him, and sweeps him from|holsterer is a desert to an ignorant and illite- 


There is a higher ambition to 


rate mind, which is incapable of enjoying it 
without cultivated tastes. 


J. K. Townsend’s Narrative is received every 
where with approbation. Our promised chapter 
next week. 


in his pamphlet on Self-Culture, says :— 


“In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. 
God be thanked for books! ‘They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual 
life of past ages. Books are the true levelers. They 
give to all who will faithfully use them the society, the 
spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
“No matter how poor I am: no matter though the 
prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling ; if the sacred writers will enter and take up 
their abode under my roof—if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise; and Shakspeare 
open to me the words of imagination, and the workings 
of the human heart; and Franklin enrich me with his 
practical wisdom—I shall not. pine for want of intellec- 
tual companionship, and 1 may become a cultivated man, 
though excluded from what is called the best society in 
the place where I live. * ° * * 
“I know how hard it is to some men, especially to 
those who spend much time in manual labour, to fix 
attention on books. Let them strive to overcome the 
difficulty, by choosing subjects of deep interest, or by 
reading in company with those whom they love. No. 
thing can supply the place of books. ‘They are cheering 
or soothing companions, in solitude, flness, affliction. 
The wealth of both continents would not compensate for 
the good they impart. Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof, and obtain access fur 
himself and family to some social library. Almost any 
luxury should be sacrificed to this.” 


The Romance of the Harem, commenced to- 
day, will be read with satisfaction bordering 
upon that received from the Arabian Nights. 
All who have perused it give it their unquali- 
fied approval. The following, from the Lon- 
don Athenzum, is its true character :— - 


“ The Romance of the Harem, by Miss Pardoe, 3 
vols.—Strange though it may appear, it is neyerthelegs 
true, that Miss Pardoe, in the attempt to oriehtalise her 
style, so as to suit the Turkish tales here narrated, has 
divested herself of much gaudiness and inflation of lan- 
guage, and thus produced a romanee more to our liking 
than the realities of her recently published journals. 
There was no want of force and passion in her former 
novels, (the Jewish scenes in ‘The Daventrys’ rise to 
our remembrance by way of illustration,) but in this 
work the force is put forth with increased discretion, and 
the passion, instead of being half-smothered among a 
false finery of language and imagery, presents itsell 
richly, but not superabundantly clad. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Morier’s tales, we have rarely encountered 
an eastern novel so readable as the ‘Romance of the 
Harem.’ The thread which binds together the several 
stories making up this remance, though slight, is strong 
enough for its purpose, and the tales themselves are 
attractive from their variety. ‘The Diamond Merchant’ 
is a frightful history of a she-miser, who, under the mask 
of devout habits out of doors, and by the aid of sun- 
dry appetising home-temptations, entrapped the wealthy 
youth of Stamboul; and having entrapped them, made 
them her tributary prisoners—mudering them when no 
more money was forthcoming :+a genuine legend, ac- 
cording to Miss Pardoe, who had it ‘from Peroussé Ha- 
noum, the lady secretary of the Sultana Azmé.’ Next 
we have ‘The Seven Doors,’ in which, though the end 
be to throw an unwillingly-wedded lady into the protec- 
tion of +her old lover, we could not but be amused by the 
cleverness with which the tricks, and suspenses, and sur- 








$0es to the devil.” 


Books our best companions.—Dr. Channing, 


_Yos, it seems, in the east—and some of the family of Me- 


phistophiles, too, if we are to believe thé su ent tale 
of ‘The Arab Steed,—the only one in which our au- 


thoress has availed herself of the ready machinery of 
supernatural influence. The is striking, but the 
episode of the Dervise and Comladeve, (Vol. 2, p. 108, 
&c.,) is in Miss Pardoe’s former and worst style. ‘The 
Kingdom of the Mice’ is the least amusing of the series, 
the Massaldjhe (story-teller) having become prosy where 
only quaintness was intended. But we forgive its prosi- 
ness for the sake of the opening of ‘ The Barber of Bas- 
sora.’ The description of the street-porter’s household, 
(a misshapen and maimed family,) and his adventures 
with the mysterious box of cypress-wood committed to 
his wardship by a stranger, are done in that sprightly, 
credulous, clear style, which befits the opening of an 
eastern tale, and constrains children of all ages to ask 
impatiently for the sequel. ‘Romances’ are inter- 
spersed with many pretty lyrics; and as we cannot find an 
eligible prose scene. for extract, we will give a song :— 


There was a bright and a sunny sky 
Spread over a laughing land, 
But one small vapour was floating by, 
Where the wild wave kissed the strand; — 
And as it passed o’er the ocean swell, 
A rain-drop from the dark cloud fell. ~ 


“ Alas!” the limpid moisture. sighed, 
As it clave the yielding air; 
“ And must I perish in that salt tide, 
And die unregarded there? 
Hard is my fate to be thus riven 
From my glorious place ’mid the blue of heaven ‘” 


Down, down it fell; but ere the tide 
Touched the bright sand of the shore, - 
An oyster that thirsted, opened wide 
Its pearl-encrusted door ; 
And, by the soft breathing of the air, 
The limpid drop was wafted there. 


Time passed—and then a fisher came, 
And from that oyster drew 
A precious prize, whose wondrous fame 
Through many a region flew; 
The rain-drop had become a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem! 


— 
| ‘The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe . Edited 
by Mrs. Shelley. dn 4 vols., Vol. I. Moxon. 


This complete collection of the Poems of Shelley, is 
another adventurous speculation of Mr. Moxon, in a 
walk of literature where, but for his previous experi- 
ence, any thing of very profitable suceess would appear 
doubtful; the fanciful character with which a grout part 
of Shelley’s poetry is imbued, like the simplicity of much 
of Wordsworth’s, appearing bat ill adapted to please 
readers for mere amusement, or to attract those who 
look for a picture of man as he exists and always has 
existed in the world, with the moral instruction to be 
thence deduced. But perhaps or ag buy who do not 
read ; and, be the bookseller’s profit what it may, the 
gain to the public is considerable, sinee they are fur- 
nished at a moderate cost, and in an elegant form, with 
a complete collection (no wheze else procurable, or not 
without difficulty;) of authors essential to every library, 
large or little. 

The present edition is to be completed ‘in four vo- 
lumes; apparently (for we have only sheets,) got up in 
the same style of elegant neatness which has character. 
ised this publisher's other reprints. The arrangement 
of the greater works, we judge, will be chronological ; 
and the editor, Mrs. Shelley, will append a note to each, 
describing the author’s object in writing it, and his cir- 
cumstances and feelings at the time, so as to form, with 
the preface, an intellectual biography.of the poet. As 
regards her knowledge for the task, there can be no 
doubt; but it is the misfortune of intimate connection 
so to affect the feelings, that the judgment is often 
biased or suspended, and Mre. Shelley has been unable 
to free herself from this nataral failing. The preface, 
which aims at giving a gencral estimate of Shelley's 
genius and character, is rather a panegyric than a jadg- 


he was a martyr to ill health and constant pain; and 
that, shortly before his: melancholy death, -he said, “ It 
I die to-morrow, I have lived to be older than my 
father.” The notes, though still wordy, arc better— 
they give a clue4o the formation of the author's mind. 
In the natural impulse to resist tyranny, which induced 
Shelley to “ refuse to fag at Eton,” and the subsequent 





prises, necessary to the fact, are kept up. There are Figa- 


persecutions he underwent there and-at the University, 


ment. The principal characteristic point in it is, that. 
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we can trace the germ of the hater of existing institu- 
tions. It required but a perusal of the writers on the 
“ perfectibility” of haman nature—his subsequent quar- 
rel with his family—his wandering in various countries 
on scanty means, and the chancery suit which his father 
instituted against him to deprive him of his children on 
account of his conduct and opinions—to make him the 
amiable and visionary enthusiast he turned out, with 
doctrines so far ahead of his age, that they seemed ridi- 
culous, if not mischievous. 

The volume before us contains three works. (1.) 
Queen Mab: a philosophical poem, in which, by a well- 
contrived machinery, the author denounces, with dra- 
matic effect, what he calls the existing cvils of society, 
and pictures the Utopia it might become, by abolishing 
rent, property, religion, government, matrimony, and 
animal food! (2.} Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude: the 
object of which is to show that the ties of refined love 
are absolutely necessary to prevent the vulgar from de- 
generating into bratality, and the more gifted from 
dying of pining discontent at their own mental isolation. 
(3.) The Revolt of Islam: which describes the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of a well-matched pair to establish an 
elysium on earth, by a revolt against the Roman domi- 
nion in Asia Minor. The three poems thus present a 
complete view of the author’s philosophical notions in 
his youth—for they were all produced before he could 
be said to have reached manhood; and form a crack 
volume to begin with. We know not where three such 
works could be got fur such a price. 

Of these, Queen Mab, written when he was eighteen, 
must be pronounced a very high effort of ability—per- 
haps the most extraordinary work of youthful genius 
which literature can show. The versification exhibits 
the ear so nicely attuned for harmonious melody, which 
subsequently ran wild in sweet-sounding mysticism ; 
and he often had to manage that very difficult. metre, 
for our tongue, lyric blank verse. In the narrative, de- 
scriptions, and didactic passages, there is a directness, 
condensation, and a plain strength, which he did not 
often equal after he had been led astray by the Lake 
and Cockney schools of poetry; and the work is curious 
as embodying the essence of the speculations on society, 
morals, fuith, and practice, that sprang from the French 
revolution; or of which that outbreak, terrific as it was, 
was probably but one symptom of the existing fermenta- 
tion in the minds of men. 

The copy of this singular work, in the volame before 
us, is an edilio expurgato, All the nctes on religion, 
government, and marriage, are lopped away; and the 
whole of the seventh section of the poem is umitted, as 
well as the conclusion of the sixth, from the lines be- 
ginning— 

“ Now to the scene I show in silence turn, 

And read the bloud-stained charter of ull wo.” 
This thas not been done without consideration. The 
poem was never published by Shelley—he only printed 
it for private distribution; he would not, Mrs. Shelley 
thinks, have included it in any edition of his works; and 
the subject of excision has been fully pondered. The 
conclusion, no doubt, is the safe une; but ag regards the 


text, we think if any was published, al might have | 


been, or the complete Queen Mub printed separately. 
The sum.snd substance of the rejected passage is this: 
the poet plumply avows what has been called his athe- 
ism, in the speech of the fairy, “There is nu God;” 
which he interprets into the denial of a creative power, 
but the admission of a pervading spirit. He also, ina 
vigorous review of the superstitions which have existed | 
and the crimes which have been perpetrated in the 
name of religion, most illogically attributes the latter to 
Christianity, instead of to the imperfectibility of man’s 
nature. 

Having thus stated what is omitted, we will take aur 
quotations of this hitherto all but suppressed work in- 
differently fron any part. ‘The following passage, were 
it not for the bluntly-avowed opinions of the author, 
would have passed as a vigorous condensation of the 
progress of natural religion— 


“'The stars, 
Which on thy cradle beamed so brightly sweet, 
Were gods to the distempered playfulness 
Of thy untutored infancy: the trees, | 
The grass, the clouds, the mountains, and the sea, 
All living things that walk, swim, creep, or fly, 
Were gods: the san had homage, and the moon 
Her wershipper. Then thou becam’st a boy, 
More daring in thy frenzies : every shape, 
Monstrous or vast, or beautifully wild, 
Which, from sensation’s relics, fancy culls 
The spirits of the air, the shuddering ghost 


That give a shape to nature’s varied works, 

Had life and place in the corrupt belief 

Of thy blind heart ; yet still thy youthful hands 
Were pure of human blood. Then manhood gave 
Its strength and ardour to thy frenzied brain ; 
Thine eager gaze scanned the stupendous scene 


Their everlasting and unchanging laws 
Reproached thine ignorance. Awhile thou stood'’st 
Baffled and gloomy: then thou didst sum up 
The elements of all that thou didst know; 

The changing seasons, winter's leafless reign, 
The budding of the heaven-breuthing trees, 

The eternal orbs that beautify the night, 

The sunrise and the setting of the moon, 
Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and disease ; 
And all their causes, to an abstract point 
Converging, thou didst bend, and call it—Gop!” 


The allegorical person, summoned by Mab to describe 


Jew ; whose popular character is skilfully changed and 
elevated to meet the occasions of the poet. His first 
appearance is thus described :— 


“A wondrous phantom, from the dreams 
Of human error’s dense and purblind faith, 
I will evoke, to meet thy questioning. 
Ahasuerus, rise ! 
A strange and wo-worn wight 
Arose beside the battlement, 
And stood unmoving there. 
His inessential figure cast no shade 
Upon the golden floor ; 
His port and mien bore mark of many years, 
And chronicles of untold ancientness 
Were legible within his beaimless eye; 

Yet his cheek bore the mark of youth; 
Freshness and vigour knit his manly frame ; 
The wisdom of old age was mingled there 

With youth’s primeval! dauntlessness ; 

And inexpressible wo, 
Chastened by fearless resignation, gave 
An awilul grace to his all-speaking brow.” 


Here is a passage from Mr. Moxon’s edition. It is 
bred from the doctrines of Godwin and Spence, but ap- 
plicable to all times in a modified way, especially to the 
present. The closing lines contain a truth on which 
legislators would do well to ponder :— 


“ And statesmen boast 

Of wealth! ‘The wordy eloquence, that lives 
After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poisoa of a nation’s wo— 

Can turn the worship of the servile mob 

To their corrupt and glaring idol, Fame, 

From Virtue, trampled by its iron tread, 
Although its dazzling pedestal be raised 

Amid the horrors ofa limb-strewn field, 

With desolated dwellings smoking round. 

The man of ease, who, by his warin fireside, 

‘To deeds of charitable intercourse 

And bare fulfilment of the common laws 

Of decency and prejudice, confines 

The struggling nature of his human heart, 

Is duped by their cold sophistry; he sheds 

A passing tear perchance upon the wreck 
Ofearthly peace, when near his dwelling’s door 
The frightful waves ure driven—when his son 
Is murdered by the tyrant, or religion 

Drives his wile raving mad. But the poor man 
Whose life is misery, and fear, and care; 
Whom the morn wakens but to fruitless toil; 
Who ever hears his famished offspring’s scream, 
Whom their pale mother’s uncomplaining gaze 
For ever meets, and the proud rich man’s eye 
Flashing command, and the heart-breaking scene 
Of thousands like himself—he little heeds 

The rhetoric of tyranny; his hate 

Is quenchless as his wrongs; he laughs te scorn 
The vain an‘! bitter mockery of words, 

Feeling the horror of the tyrant’s deeds, 

And unrestrained, but by the arm of power, 
That knows and dreads his enmity.” 


aa 


Johnson on Truth.—A lady, piqued by Johnson's scru- 
pulous advocacy of truth, once asserted that little varia- 
tions in narrative must happen a thousand times a day, 
if one is not perpetually watching, Johnson: “ Well, 
madam, and you ought to be perpetually watching. It 
is more from carelessness about truth than from in- 
tentional lying that there is so much falsehood in the 
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when Judge Thomson is absent on the Ch i 
pied in Court. In these examinations every his 
have read is carefully brought under review; why 


upon their memory; what has not been under 
fully explained ; differences between the laws of By 
and this country are pointed out, and such ing 
communicated, in a plain and familiar manner, ag 
not readily be obtained from books. 

quired to devote purt of their time to composition, « 
in making abridgments of important chapters ¢ 


opinions, in cases in the Moot Court, which bay 
argued, and the law upon the several points degla 
as to enable them to come to sound conclusions, _ 
is considered one of the most important exercises 
school. There is no mental discipline so effectus 
duce a student to acquire a full and accurate 
of any subject, as the lubour of arranging hig: 
in relation to it, and committing them to writing ip 
cal form. es 
In the Moot Court the pleadings are made gp 
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The course of study embraces not only the pring 
but the practice of the profession—every thing neg 
to a full preparation for admission to the bar. 
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not a graduate of any college, he is required to 
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arrived at the age of twenty-one. a 
Upon a final and satisfactory examination, thed 


Terms of instruction $75 per year, payable balfy 
in advance. be. 
The use of Judge Thomson’s Law Library,” 
Books, Stationary and Library Rooms, is fi 
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The Law School is kept-in Chambersburg, «1 
some inland town on the southern side of the & 
Pennsylvania, the seat of justice of Franklin og 
containing about 5000 inhabitants, from which: 
communication can be had to the east by the F 
now completed from Philadelphia to this p : 
boarding can be had for $2 or $2.50 per week. ~ 
Marshall College is situate at Merce , 
same county. 
To those who are acquainted with the gen 
compose the Board of Trustees of Marshall Colk 
appointment of Judge Thomson, Professor of Law. 
institution, will be sufficient recommendation, 
satisfaction, however, of persons at a distance, 
be disposed to engage in the study of the profess 
refers to the following gentlemen :— a. 
The Hon. J. B. Gibson, Chief Justice of Pen 
Carlisle. : 
The Hon. James Buchanan, U. S. Senator ftom 
sylvania, Lancaster. Ml 
The Hon. Henry Clay, U. S. Senator from Ke 
Lexington. a 
The Hon. John Sergeant, Member of 
delphia, Pa. 
Rey. F. A. Rauch, D. D., President of } 
lege, Mercersburg, Pa. aa 
Rev. S. B. Wylie, D. D., Professor of uangw 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. ” 
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